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thrown  into  any  conflict,  national  or  international,  but  if  war 
is  forced  upon  us  I want  to  be  duly  and  sensibly  prepared  for 
war.  L Applause.] 

Apinopriations  are  about  to  be  asked  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  I 
listened  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  Tuesday  last 
as  he  told  those  of  us  who  are  Members  of  Congress  what  was 
expected  of  us  in  the  matter  of  preparedness — not  for  war,  I 
hope,  but  for  that  peace  to  which  we  all  aspire.  I listened  to 
his  suggestions  as  to  how  we  were  to  pay  for  this  prepared- 
ness, and  I regi-et  to  say  there  was  not  one  word  as  to  that 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  of  the  country  which  must 
in  the  end  pay  for  war  or  preparedness  for  war. 

TUB  I'EOI'LE  MUST  SUPI’Olll  WAR. 

If  war  should  come,  there  must  be  something  to  support  the 
soldier  apart  from  the  soldier's  own  service.  The  soldier  does  not 
create  revenue.  I said  this  to  this  convention  last  year.  The 
soldier  must  rely  upon  revenue  that  is  created  by  somebody 
else.  The  naval  man  does  not  create  revenue ; the  Navy  must 
lely  upon  revenue  that  is  created  by  some  one  else.  Who  is  it 
and  what  is  it  that  creates  revenue  not  only  to  conduct  the 
ordinary  bureaus  and  departments  of  the  Government,  hut  to 
maintain  the  soldiery  and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States?  It 
is  the  man  of  commerce,  the  man  of  industry,  the  man  of  agri- 
culture— those  who  labor  within  the  United  States. 

Our  revenues  come  from  the  people,  and  all  taxes  levied  for 
the  jiurposes  of  war  must  come  from  the  people.  War  is  not 
only  loss  of  life  and  of  blood ; it  is  a loss  of  the  energy  of  the 
people.  We  undermine  the  entire  social,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial fabric  when  we  go  to  war,  and  it  takes  years  to  restore 
tlie  conditions  that  are  tlms  distorted  and  overridden. 

PRACTICAL  PREPAREDNESS  LIMITED. 

Now,  I have  some  thoughts  as  to  practical  preparedness  along 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enlarge  upon  the  details  now.  I am  to  talk  upon  a “common- 
sense  preparedness,”  wliich  contemplates  a substantial  basis 
for  all  our  activities,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  I may  pause, 
however,  to  wonder  whether  we  wouhl  be  duly  prepared  at  this 
time  to  meet  the  situation  that  would  immediately  confront  us 
along  the  I’acific  coast  if  a blow  should  be  struck  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  our  9,000  men  now  stationed  there  should  be  over- 
come. It  would  not  hurt  us  a bit  if  we  were  to  have  increased 
fortifications  along  the  Pacific  coast.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a fine 
harbor  down  yonder  at  San  I>iego,  in  southern  California:  there 
is  a navy  yard  and  naval  .station  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. and  we  have  the  Premerton  Navy  Yard  at  Puget  Sound; 
but  there  are  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast  line  between  these 
points  where  a landing  force  of  well-organized,  experienced,  and 
eflicient  soldiers  or  marines  might  land  with  the  view  of  spread- 
ing tliemselves  all  over  the  western  border. 

DANGER  WUERB  THE  WEALTH  IS. 

If  that  is  true  of  the  Pacific  coast,  what  .shall  we  say  of  the 
Atlantic  sealioard,  where  the  greatest  wealth  of  the  Nation  is 
invested  in  industries  and  business  enterprises  and  where  in  a 
small  area  we  produce  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  whole  United  States?  We  have  some  defenses  there, 
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but  are  tlicy  equipped  to  meet  any  well-organized  force  that 
might  come  over  from  Europe  and  suddenly  attack  them?  Are 
there  not  numerous  landing  places  round  about  New  York  and  the 
other  large  Eastern  cities  from  which  the  enemy  might  proceed 
to  attack  our  poorly  manned  defenses? 

Our  splendid  coast  artillery  is  now  largely  occupied  in  our 
colonial  possessions.  We  have  a mere  handful  of  men  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  'I'ork,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  enemy 
might  come  into  Hampton  Roads  and  proceed  up  the  Chesapeake 
to  Baltimore.  At  the  head  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  approach- 
ing Philadelphia,  we  have  three  small  forts,  which  at  the  present 
time  are  cared  for  by  200  men,  who  are  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  Government  property  in  working  order.  Suppose  an  enemy 
should  seize  the  city  of  Savannah,  which  is  now  looming  up  as 
one  of  the  industrial  cities  of  this  country,  or  going  up  the  St. 
Johns  River  make  a landing  and  take  Jack.sonville,  what  would 
the  people  of  the  Nation  say,  wb.en  Congress  might  have  given 
relief,  if — bear  in  mind  “ if  ” — it  had  only  opened  up  the  canals 
and  increased  our  coast  defenses. 

“ IF  ” 13  THE  F.iTAL  WORD. 

If  we  could  have  gott'^n  our  ships  through,  some  one  will  say, 
it  might  have  been  different.  “ If,"  indeed,  is  the  fatal  word,  for 
the  facts  are  that  in  event  of  attack  neither  our  torpedo  boats 
nor  our  submarines  nor  our  smallest  gunboats  could  get  through 
the  Atlantic  intracoastal  waterways  even  to  aid  our  coastal 
fortifications. 

The  enemy  might  take  all  of  our  Government  works  and  our 
arsenals,  capture  our  gi’eat  stores  and  our  great  bank  buildings, 
so  far  as  our  inland  waterways  are  concerned.  We  have  not  im- 
proved our  opportunities,  but  have  neglected  the  waterways  upon 
which  our  tittle  boats  could  deploy  and  tbrough  which  they 
might  go  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  were  attacked,  or  to  drive 
invaders  back,  f Applause.] 

Ah,  you  say  it  is  a far-fetched  story,  do  you?  You  say  it  is 
an  overdrawn  picture,  do  you?  Well,  do  you  remember  1776, 
when  the  nations  were  not  so  well  trained  and  organized,  nor  so 
efficient  as  they  are  in  warfare  to-day?  Do  you  remember  read- 
ing that  the  invader  landed  on  our  shores,  and  that  it  took  us 
seven  long  years  to  drive  him  back?  Do  you  remember  that  it 
liad  to  be  done  by  the  boys  who  came  from  the  farms,  boys  that 
had  been  draggeel  in  from  the  woods  and  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains?  Well,  turn  to  the  pages  of  your  histories  if  you  do 
not  remember. 

THE  ENEMY  DID  COME  E.VCK. 

Do  you  remember  1S12?  Well,  the  foreign  foe,  the  ^Members 
of  Congress  of  that  day  said,  would  never  dare  to  tackle  us 
again.  Speeches  were  made  upon  the  floor  of  Congi-ess  in  which 
the  very  idea  was  ridiculed  as  impossible.  It  was  said  we  had 
driven  the  enemy  out  once  and  he  would  never  come  back,  but 
he  did  come  back.  And  we  are  irritating  foreign  nations  to-day; 
we  never  did  that  before.  Foreign  nations  are  holding  up  our 
trade  to-day.  So  they  did  then,  and  we  resented  it  then.  I will 
say  nothing  for  the  moment  as  to  what  we  are  doing  now. 

But  people  said  then,  as  they  are  doing  to-day,  that  there 
would  be  no  wai-,  that  Great  Britain  had  had  enough ; but  Great 
Britain  came  over,  and  Great  Britain  renewed  the  war.  Admiral 
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Craddock  casne  np  the  Potomac  River  and  made  a landing.  The 
British  forces  took  np  their  march  npon  the  Capital,  and  our 
brave  army,  composed  mostly  f)f  untrained  militia,  unprepared, 
of  course,  marched  out  to  meet  him  at  Bladensburg.  I know 
aliout  that,  because  my  grandfatlier  was  one  of  them.  Tliey 
came  back  with  their  tails  beliind  them.  The  enemy  came  up 
and  took  this  beautiful  city  of  yours — not  so  beautiful  then  as  it 
is  now — and  he  sacked  the  public  buildings,  took  our  records, 
l)urned  the  Capitol,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  went 
over  the  river,  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  suffer  the  humilia- 
tion of  capture.  We  had  a great  many  people  then  who  thought 
it  would  be  impossible,  but  it  was  done;  it  was  done  by  an 
organization  that  we  were  not  able  to  cope  with,  unpalatable  as 
it  is  to  admit  it. 

TUB  rUESIDBNT’S  rREPAREDNESS  PLANS. 

I heard  the  President  on  Tuesday  say  what  he  thought  was 
needed  in  the  way  of  Army  enlistments  and  increased  forces 
on  land.  I also  heard  him  say  what  was  needed  in  the  matter 
of  our  Naval  Establishment.  Let  me  read  briefly  what  he  said 
about  the  Navy : 

The  program  to  he  laid  before  you.  Members  of  Congress,  contem- 
plates the  construction  within  five  years  of  10  battleships,  C battle 
cruisers,  10  scout  cruisers,  50  destroyers,  15  fleet  submarines,  85  coast 
submarines — 

And  I emphasize  that — 

4 gunboats,  1 hospital  ship,  2 ammunition  ships,  2 fuel-oil  ships,  and 
1 repair  ship. 

I will  not  read  further  in  detail,  but  there  is  much  more. 

This  program  of  Navy  expansion  is  to  extend  over  a period 
of  live  years,  and  we  are  now  to  raise  the  revenue  to  build  these 
ships.  Well,  I would  like  to  see  them  built  because  of  the  in- 
dustries of  this  country,  not  for  war  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  [Applause.]  But  if  we  are  to  build  them  we  must 
have  the  means  with  which  to  build.  How  are  we  to  get  the 
money?  Before  we  dash  into  these  vast  expenditures  and  in- 
crease the  tax  burdens  of  the  people,  would  it  not  be  well  to  give 
the  people  a fair  show  to  earn  that  with  which  to  make  the 
expenditures?  Peace  and  the  arts  and  handicrafts  of  peace 
support  our  warriors  and  our  sailors ; we  are  dependent  upon 
our  internal  employments  for  revenue ; and  yet  we  propose  now 
to  increase  our  armament  upon  shore  and  upon  sea  without  a 
word  for  internal  development,  except  as  it  comes  up  grudg- 
ingly from  members  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  who 
are  only  “ hopeful  ” that  some  recognition  may  be  obtained  for 
those  instrumentalities  of  nature,  which,  adequately  improved, 
would  enable  us  to  proceed  with  the  vast  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country. 

RAILROADS  CONGESTED  AND  NO  HELP. 

Railroads  are  congested,  cargoes  of  grain  from  the  West  are 
tied  up  miles  from  New'  York,  great  magnates  of  the  iron  horse 
are  complaining  and  wondering  w'hat  is  to  be  done  to  relieve  the 
congestion,  but  still  there  is  to  be  no  river  and  harbor  bill  this 
session  of  Congress  if  the  “ pork-barrel  ” economists  can  stop  it. 

Railroads  competent  to  do  the  business!  James  J.  Hill,  who 
has  not  been  w'ith  us  often  since,  told  us  from  this  platform  in 
1907  that  we  were  uot  then  competent  wdth  our  railroads  to  do 
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tlie  ordinary  normal  business  of  the  United  States,  and  tliere 
has  been  no  marked  expansion  in  railroad  building  since. 

Now,  when  trade  is  looking  up  again,  when  the  farmer  is 
beginning  to  come  into  bis  own,  when  the  great  crop-producing 
States  are  seeking  a market,  the  output  of  the  munition  makers 
enters  the  arena  and  the  railroads  are  unable  to  carry  our 
freight.  The  word  has  come  down  the  line — we  have  heard  it 
in  the  House ; you,  IMr.  President,  have  heard  it  in  the  Senate — 
railroads  issuing  embargoes,  but  there  is  to  be  no  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  this  year.  We  have  got  to  put  up  with  the  rail- 
road problem  again.  Yes ; increa.se  your  Army  and  Navy, 
build  : jur  battleships,  overload  your  railroads,  but  let  your 
rivers  and  harbors  stand  where  they  are ; let  them  remain  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. They  understood  them  better  then  than  we  do  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  they  appre- 
ciated them  more.  [Applause.] 

THE  BUILDING  WITHOUT  AN  ELEVATOH. 

I am  going  to  tell  am  ther  story.  I will  take  it  away  from 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  put  it  on  some  of  our  friends 
over  yonder  in  the  great  metropolis,  where  the  magazine  writers 
in  the  lofty  skyscrapers  feel  so  absolutely  sure  they  are  be- 
3ond  the  range  of  12-lnch  guns  from  the  open  sea.  There  was  a 
man  there  who  had  plenty  of  money.  Some  of  the  men  who 
have  made  money  are  not  always  the  most  far-seeing,  either, 
because  they  engage  in  very  wonderful  undertakings,  to  stop 
wars  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  things  like  that,  when 
they  might  more  sensibly  use  some  of  their  millions  here  help- 
ing us  at  home.  But  this  man  built  a IG-story  building  just 
because  he  had  the  money  to  do  it ; he  got  the  best  architects, 
established  a foundation  and  superstructure  of  stone  and  steel, 
provided  hardwood  finish,  te.ssellated  lloors.  and  the  best  ecpiip- 
ment  generally.  After  the  building  was  finished  he  asked  his 
friends  to  a great  banquet  on  the  roof.  “A  fine  structure,”  he 
said.  “Yes,”  said  his  guests,  “but  where  is  your  elevator?” 
“ Well,”  he  said,  “ I didn't  think  an  elevator  necessary ; the 
staircase  is  safer.” 

We  are  in  exactly  that  position  with  regard  to  preparedness 
in  this  country  to-day,  both  as  to  commerce  and  war.  We  are 
going  to  spend  a lot  of  money  for  naval  equipment,  put  a lot 
of  jackies  on  the  high  seas,  and  after  we  get  them  there  it  will 
be  inconvenient  to  have  them  home  again,  because  our  coastal 
waterways  are  insufficient  to  accommodate  them.  Oh,  yes ; we 
Iiave  the  port  of  New  York;  we  can  keep  a few  of  them  there. 
We  have  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Piver ; we  can  keep  a 
few  of  them  there.  We  have  Narragansett  Bay ; we  could  keep 
some  of  them  there.  We  have  a splendid  haven  at  Hampton 
Loads,  but  when  wo  want  any  one  of  these  ships  to  pass  inside 
fi  om  one  of  these  great  ports  to  another  they  can  not  do  it. 
We  have  only  the  old-fashioned  staircase  to  go  upon  ; we  did  not 
tliiiik  it  necessary  to  put  in  an  elevator  nor  to  open  the  channels. 

THE  AUTO  WITHOUT  THE  GAS. 

Now,  you  men  from  the  interior  who  sometimes  chide  us  from 
along  the  coast  line  becau.se  we  talk  preparedness,  let  me  ask 
you  what  would  you  think  of  a man  out  in  Missouri,  where  they 
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“ want  to  know.”  if  after  he  had  provided  himself  with  a hish- 
grado  wagon  hnilt  of  the  finest  hickory  and  adorned  with  a 
waterproof  hood,  all  hitched  np  to  tlie  best  team  of  full-blood 
Pcrciierons  yon  ever  saw,  he  should  put  his  family  aboard  and 
start  out  across  the  prairie  without  a feed  box  or  a provision 
chest?  That  family  would  be  in  the  same  predicament  that  we 
are  in  along  the  coast  line  to-day.  Or,  let  us  say  to  those  of  .you 
who  come  from  country  districts  and  have  more  automobiles  tlian 
we  have — and  I am  glad  you  have — suppose  after  you  graduate 
from  that  machine  that  is  made  by  the  great  peacemaker,  who  is 
going  to  bring  the  warring  kings  and  kaisers  of  the  world  to- 
gether— suppose  after  you  had  dispensed  with  his  well  advertised 
product  you  got  a limousine  for  seven,  and  your  wife  liked  it,  and 
you  posted  all  your  friends  tliat  you  had  a splendid  60-horsepower 
engine  on  it,  and  invited  some  of  them  to  .join  you,  and  then  just  as 
you  had  all  gotten  comfortably  seated  and  you  had  given  your 
cliauffenr  the  word  to  go,  he  should  say,  “Boss,  we  have  no 
gasoline.” 

BLOCKED  INL.iND  ALONG  THE  COAST. 

Are  we  not  in  about  that  fix  to-day?  We  are  in  that  position 
along  the  New  England  seaboard  and  in  the  Middle  States; 
you  are  along  the  Pacific  coast ; and  we  certainly  are  in  that 
position  down  on  the  Gulf  to-day,  according  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  spoke  a little  while  ago. 

There  are  1,800  miles  of  coast  line  along  the  Atlantic  and 
there  is  more  of  coast  line  over  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
is  an  exposed  coast  along  the  Gulf.  And  the  Great  Lakes  are 
not  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  war  times,  either. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  got  more  exposed  coast  to 
protect  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  we  have  more  wealth  to  protect  than  we  have  any- 
where else  in  the  country.  We  have  got  more  people  to  look 
after.  Yet  a few  years  ago  when  we  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Navy  and  asked  him,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
going  to  send  four  torpedo  boats  down  from  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  to  Charleston,  to  send  them  through  inside  water- 
ways, he  said,  in  effect,  “ We  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  accommodate  these 
small  vessels,  and  they  will  liave  to  be  sent  outside.”  And  he 
did  send  them  outside  in  time  of  peace,  not  of  war ; on  down 
the  Delaware  out  to  sea  and  by  Cape  Hatteras,  where  they  were 
struck  by  a storm  and  driven  out  of  their  course.  Some  of  the 
men  were  injured.  The  vessels  tliemselves  were  damaged,  but 
were  returned  to  Norfolk  and  repaired  at  a considerable  cost 
to  the  Government.  That  was  in  time  of  peace.  The  tax- 
payers of  the  country  paid  that  bill,  which  might  have  been 
spared  if  the  inside  passage  had  been  adequate. 

MU.  DANIELS  SEE.S  FOR  HIMSELF. 

And  here  is  anotlier.  Last  year  we  made  a great  convert  to 
the  waterways  cause.  In  the  expedition  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  up  the  Hudson  River  we  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  go  with  us.  We  aiso  asked  Mr.  Daniels 
to  send  some  of  his  boats  up  the  river,  so  that  the  people  who 
sustain  the  Navy  might  have  an  object  lesson  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  their  property.  He  sent  us  the  Dolphin,  one  of  our 
smallest  and  swiftest  dispatch  boats ; and  the  Dolphin  stopped 
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at  Hudson,  part  way  up  the  river,  because,  drawing  17  feet  of 
water,  she  could  not  go  any  farther.  We  were  bound  for  the 
important  cities  of  Alban5'  and  Troy  and  the  entrance  to  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  that  leads  on  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  is  that  canal  that  puts  the  Great  Lakes  into  communication 
with  tlie  Atlantic  and  makes  possible  th.e  clieap  freight  rates 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  was  telling  you  about  a min- 
ute ago.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  not  only  sent  the  Dolphin 
on  that  uncompleted  expedition,  but  he  sent  a little  torpedo  boat. 
It  got  up  to  Albany,  and  there  it  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  we  had 
to  wait  for  the  tide  to  get  it  out ; it  could  not  reach  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  hence,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  any  of  you  gentlemen  who  live  along  the  Lakes,  our  Navy 
could  not  have  gotten  to  you ; we  w'ere  blocked. 

And  this  is  the  great  United  States  that  is  ready  to  spend  ,a 
vast  sum  of  money  for  armament  and  fortifications,  and  yet 
does  not  give  a continental,  appai’ently,  about  its  waterways. 
When  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Navy  saw  the  plight  of  ids  own 
ves.sels  he  did  not  mince  words  about  the  value  of  inland  water- 
ways, and  at  the  Savannah  convention  of  our  association  last 
month  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  forceful  papers  ever 
written  on  this  subject  was  received  from  Mr.  Daniels,  to  whom 
I wish  all  credit  as  a keen  and  appreciative  observer  to  be  given. 
[Applause.] 

ANTIQUE  CANALS  INSCFEICIENT  FOU  ANTIQUE  SHIFS. 

When  that  great  waterways  convention  of  the  Atlantic  asso- 
ciation was  being  arranged  for  at  Norfolk  in  1909  I asked  the 
custodians  of  the  replica  of  the  Half  Moon,  the  ancient  craft 
in  which  Henry  Hudson  sailed  across  the  seas  and  in  which 
he  discovered  the  Hudson  Iliver,  to  send  lier  down  after  the 
Fulton-Hudson  celebration  through  the  inland  canals  from  New 
York  to  Norfolk.  So  interesting  a type  of  vessel  would  have 
been  a great  attraction  in  the  southern  city ; but  upon  careful 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  model  was  a little  too  wide  to 
pass  through  the  locks  of  the  Delaware  & Itaritan  and  Chesa- 
peake Delaware  Canals  and  that  her  draft  of  water  was  a 
little  too  deep  to  be  accommodated  in  those  canals,  the  same,  of 
course,  that  we  now  have  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Army  and  Navy  as  well  as  for  commerce.  That  is 
to  say  this  antique  model,  representing  the  ships  in  vogue  300 
j'ears  ago,  a model  only,  that  had  come  over  to  this  country  not 
upon  the  water  but  on  the  bow  of  one  of  our  modern  ocean 
steamships,  could  not  pass  through  our  up-to-date  canals. 
[Laughter.] 

LOSS  CP  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY. 

Some  of  our  friends — I do  not  mean  to  point  them  out  par- 
ticularly, because  we  will  thrash  this  out  in  Congress — some- 
times say  to  us,  when  we  agitate  for  the  improvement  of  our 
streams  in  order  that  we  may  develop  commerce  and  be  ready 
for  war  if  war  should  come,  that  we  are  so  near  the  coast  line 
that  it  is  useless  to  spend  money  upon  interior  improvements. 
One  of  the  .greatest  of  the  leaders  from  the  interior  upon  my 
side  of  the  House  gave  out  some  years  ago  the  thought  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  open  these  canals,  because  we  were  within 
“ a biscuit  throw  of  the  ocean.”  It  is  not  unreasonable  tliat 
such  comment  should  come  from  interior  States,  but  it  is  not 
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true  and  it  is  not  fair,  for  every  10  years  along  the  Altantic 
Ocean,  liy  reason  parlly  of  tlie  faiinre  of  Congress  to  jierfect 
our  canals  and  provide  for  our  coiiiiiierco,  we  lose — not  we  of 
the  East  alone  for  it  is  western  property  as  well — not  less  than 
l?40.0d0.000,  in  ackUtion  to  fwenty-two  hundred  lives,  which  was 
the  recoiNl  fro]u  1900  to  1910.  Those  lives,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
he  woi  lh  saving.  lyife  is  not  worth  much  in  war,  to  he  sure,  but 
the  old  story  goes  novv-  as  ever,  tliat  it  is  all  right  to  send  hoys 
to  war,  or  around  Cape  ITatteras,  provided  it  is  not  your  boy. 
Every  one  of  these  twenty-two  hundred  men  had  a fatlier  or  a 
mothi  r or  a hi-other,  and  many  of  tliem  were  tlie  protectors  of 
liomes,  the  care  of  which  now  devolves  largely  upon  the  cora- 
mnnity.  We  could  save  many  of  these  lives,  and  we  could  get 
our  eommoree  safely  through  protected  waterways  if  Congress 
liad  not  delayed  their  improvement. 

Sllirs  MU.ST  HAVE  SOME  PLACE  TO  CO. 

lllany  of  the  addithmal  ships  tliat  the  I’resident  recommends 
for  the  Navy  I am  prepared  to  snppi)rt  him  in  building,  but 
wliero  are  these  ships  to  go?  They  can  not  live  always  upon  the 
sea  ; they  should  have  fresh-water  basins ; tlioy  must  he  re- 
Iiaired  once  in  a while,  even  if  we  never  go  to  war  with  them. 
We  can  not  keep  them  forever  out  on  the  open  seas  in  the  salt 
water.  And  where  are  we  to  keep  these  little  coast  submarines 
of  uhicli  so  many  are  recommended?  Arc  we  to  keep  them  out 
in  the  open  sea?  Are  tliey  to  stay  out  tliere  in  time  of  peace 
until  the  cooped-np  crews  are  suffocated?  Or  if  they  are  driven 
in — it  does  not  sound  well  tliat  American  sailors  should  be 
driven ; but  suppose  tliey  are  driven  in  liy  an  enemy,  and  they 
come  into  tlie  iiort  of  Hampton  Itoads  and  are  chased  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay — could  tliey  get  tlirough  to  tlie  navy  yards  at 
I’liihnlelphia  or  New  York?  No;  under  present  conditions  they 
would  he  lilocked  at  Chesapeake  City  and  could  not  get  through. 
There  is  not  sulticient  water  in  thc'  canals  to  let  them  through. 
So  it  would  seem  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wants 
to  huild  ships  v;itliout  fir.st  having  the  streams  on  wliich  to  float 
them.  It  is  written  somewhere  in  the  Scriptures  that  “he  who 
provideth  not  for  liis  own  hou.se  is  worse  rhan  an  infidel.” 

Why  are  we  going  into  tliis  thing,  entering  upon  a controversy 
with  the  world ; preparing,  as  it  were,  to  challenge  other  na- 
tions, and  yet  neglecting  Ijack  home  to  keep  our  liouse  in  order? 
The  cobwebs  are  hero,  wliy  not  brush  them  off?  The  dirt  has 
accumulated  in  the  rivers  and  harbors,  why  not  remove  it?  We 
.should  not  he  ]uit  in  the  position  of  going  out  “ to  mix  it  up” 
with  our  neighhor.s,  and  then,  if  they  drive  us  back,  have  no 
place  to  go.  That  would  be  tlie  plight  of  our  small  vessels  of 
war  to-day  if  they  were  driven  in;  and  everybody,  including 
the  jingoists,  knows  that  they  can  be  driven  in  by  superior 
mimbers. 

rnEPARB  OUR  WATERWAYS  NOW. 

We  liave  50,000  miles  of  inland  waterways  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  25,000  miles  of  which  are  navigable  and 
capable  of  operation.  Every  mile  woiild  be  of  service  under 
certain  circumstances.  Are  we  to  prepare  them  for  war  after 
■war  come.s?  Are  we  to  wait,  as  we  did  when  we  declared  war 
against  Spain,  to  mal^e  onr  preparations?  Or  are  we  to  do  as 
is  usually  done  by  tiie  jingoist  and  the  money-maker  in  war 
times — start  the  thing  going  without  a basic  preparedness,  and 
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then  spend,  spend,  spend,  and  waste,  waste,  waste,  both  life  and 
treasure,  patience  and  honor? 

Down  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  alone — and  it  is  one  of 
the  Atlantic  coastal  States — there  are  no  less  than  2,500  miles  of 
navigable  waterways.  Surely  they  should  be  prepared  for  com- 
merce, Commerce  is  the  feeder  of  industry,  and  it  is  the  basis 
of  the  revenues  of  the  country.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
something  else  than  war,  even  though  we  should  not  engage  in 
war.  We  have  longer  to  live  at  peace  than  war,  and  we  should 
prepare  to  take  care  of  ourselves  in  peace. 

Apart  from  the  300.000.000-odd  acres  of  land  still  to  be  given 
away  to  those  who  would  till  it  iu  this  country,  only  one-half  of 
the  farm  land  in  the  original  thirteen  States  down  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  has  been  used  to  advantage  for  tillage  purposes. 
We  can  accommodate  millions  of  people  who  want  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a.griculture  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

East  of  the  Appalachian  Chain  we  can  take  care  of  industry, 
but  we  can  not  do  it  if  everything  must  be  transported  along 
the  line  of  one  railroad,  or  if  there  is  only  one  railroad  to  come 
and  go  on.  We  have  IGO.OOO.OOO  acres  of  arable,  tillable,  and 
well-irrigated  land  in  the  thirteen  original  States,  only  a little 
more  than  half  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  The  people  could 
use  this  land,  here  in  the  East,  where  the  markets  are  good,  if 
the  waterways  that  God  placed  there  at  our  di.sposal  were 
properly  improved  for  purposes  of  transportation. 

A COXTUA.ST  OF  .APPROPRIATIONS. 

With  all  re.spect  to  our  Army  and  to  our  Xavy  and  all  those 
branches  of  the  Government  service  which  do  not  create  revenue, 
proud  as  we  are  of  them,  we  find  that  in  40  years  there  has  been 
appropriated  for  and  expended  upon  the  Army  nearly  .^2,000,- 
000,000  and  upon  the  Xavy  more  than  32,000.000,000 ; and  upon 
pensions,  which  are  the  result  of  war,  more  than  $4,500,000,000, 
a total  of  upward  of  $8,500,000,000,  spent  in  40  years  for  war, 
preparedness  and  the  consequences  of  war ; while  for  commerce 
and  industry,  which  have  supported  these  expenditures,  or  at 
lea.st  for  rivers  and  harbors,  which  promote  commerce,  only 
$680,000,000 — not  billions,  remember — have  been  spent.  Contrast 
that  with  the  more  than  $8,500,000,000  spent  for  war  and  you 
understand  the  situation. 

Thus  the  plod  horse  of  our  entire  commercial  and  industrial 
fabric,  the  burden  bearer  of  our  revenues,  receives  encourage- 
ment at  our  Government's  liberal  hands  to  the  extent  of  $680,- 
000.000,  while  war,  Xavy,  and  pensions,  which  depend  upon  com- 
merce and  industry  and  upon  the  rivers  and  harbors  that  carry 
that  commerce,  receive  over  $8,500,000,000.  [Applause.]  It  is 
worth  pondering  when  you  hear  about  the  “ pork  barrel.” 

LESS  FOR  THE  FOREIGNER MORE  FOR  OURSELVES. 

Much  of  the  jingoism  and  false  patriotism  due  to  money 
making  arises  from  the  desire  to  obtain  good  prices  for  com- 
modities sent  abroad.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  better  for  us 
if  we  devoted  a little  more  attention  to  the  possibilities  for 
giving  our  people  lucrative  employment  in  the  United  States. 
We  still  have  plenty  to  do  in  the  development  of  our  own  nat- 
ural resources.  Do  not  forget  that  the  United  States  is  the  best 
market  in  the  world. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  not  a picayune  compared  with  our  own 
consumption  within  the  United  States.  Since  I came  upon  this 
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platform  figuros  Imve  ))een  liaiiuod  to  me  hy  those  who  arc 
Intousely  interested  in  Ihis  subject,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
.slionld  bo  referred  to  brielly.  Tliere  has  l)een  a w’onderful  expor- 
tation of  grain  from  this  connti’y  daring  the  period  of  the  war 
in  Eui’ope,  and  much  ado  lias  lieen  made  about  onr  carrying 
capacity  and  our  ability  to  meet  these  foreign  conditions.  We 
liave  been  worrying  about  the  foreigners  witliout  noticing  that 
the  prices  seem  to  be  soaring  here  at  home;  and  yet  as  wc  worry 
about  this  foreign  trade  the  statistics  handed  to  me  a few  mo- 
ments ago  siiow  that  from  January  1 to  December  7,  1915,  the 
Atlantic  sealioard  grain  terminals,  all  of  them  working  11 
months,  Canada  included — all  of  them  sending  grain  abroad— 
handled  a volume  of  traffic  which  cvas  not  equal  in  weiglit  to 
that  Avhich  passed  through  the  Soo  Canal  up  yonder  in  l\Iichigai\ 
in  the  single  month  of  October.  Talk  about  your  foreign  trade, 
why  should  you  worry  ! In  one  month  we  pa.ssed  more  tonnage 
through  the  Soo  Canal  than  we  sent  to  Europe  in  11  months,  tlie 
war  demand  included.  [Applause.  | 

NO  MirUT.lRi’  DESPOTISM  WANTED. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  present  agitation  for  preparedness 
is  all  right  in  its  way  and  Congress  may  be  safely  trusted  to 
disas.sociate  the  good  there  is  in  it  from  that  which  is  selfish 
and  sordid.  The  agitation  overshoots  its  mark,  howcA’cr,  if  it 
tends  to  create  a spirit  of  militarism  which  fails  to  regard  the 
civic  and  business  Avelfare  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  a 
military  agitation  that  does  not  take  into  account  our  civil 
rigl’.ts  in  the  United  States  would  be  a failure.  No  such  propa- 
ganda could  permanently  succeed  that  failed  to  recognize  our 
light  to  foster  and  develop  commerce  and  industry  and  to  profit 
thereby.  Cur  Army  and  Navy  are  composed  of  brave  and 
serviceable  men,  who  entertain  no  thought  of  a military  des- 
potism. They  ought  not  to  be  educated  by  us  or  encouraged 
liy  agitators  to  hope  for  or  to  believe  in  one.  It  is  fair  that 
they  should  seek  and  deserve  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  wealth-producing  and  the  wage-earning  public.  It  is  true 
that  neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  are  as  strong  as  some  of 
us  Avould  like  to  have  them  in  the  event  of  war.  The  Army 
and  Navy  comliined  at  the  present  time  is  not  numerically 
greater,  approximately,  than  the  actual  number  of  men  killed 
in  some  of  the  battles  of  the  present  European  war,  as,  for 
in.stance,  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  If  we  are  going  to  get  into 
trouble  with  any  European  or  Asiatic  power — and  I do  not  see 
why  we  should — wm  are  certainly  not  prepared,  numerically,  in 
the  matter  of  trained  men  nor  in  the  matter  of  munitions  to 
meet  a well-equipped  enemy. 

COMMERCE  MUST  RE  CONSIDERED. 

AVe  can  not  employ  more  men  nor’ buy  more  munitions  with- 
out money.  The  truth  is  that  at  the  present  time  our  financial 
house  is  not  in  oriler  to  provide  any  more  men  or  any  more 
munitions  without  imposing  additional  taxes  on  the  people.  If 
we  agree  that  it  is  a good  thing  to  employ  more  men  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  to  provide  more  munitions,  including  coast 
defenses  and  the  like,  then  w’e  must  be  pi’epared  to  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  earn  more  money  to  pay  the  bills. 
What  the  people  now  need,  in  view  of  their  tremendous  pro- 
ductive ability,  is  improved  and  increased  transportation  serv- 
ice in  order  to  reach  a profitable  market.  The  railroads,  w'hich 
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do  the  bulk  of  the  coimiion  carrying,  are  adiuitteclly  incapable 
of  doing  it  all ; the  natural  carriers  of  the  fruits  of  American 
toil,  the  waterways  of  the  country,  are  not  sufliciently  devel- 
oped to  be  of  great  service.  The  opportunity  to  improve  these 
important  auxiliaries  to  the  commercial  life  of  the  Nation  is 
now  at  hand  and  comes  with  greater  plausibility  at  this  par- 
ticular time  because  of  this  very  discussion  of  preparedness. 

DIVERSIFY  ODR  EMPLOYMENTS. 

We  have  been  holding  our  increasing  population  in  the  already 
congested  cities  and  we  have  been  forcing  them  to  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  railroad  lines,  thus  restricting  their  power  of 
production  and  specializing  their  lines  of  employment.  The 
opening  up  of  the  inland  waterways,  especially  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  where  I am  most  familiar  with  them,  would  operate 
to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  country  in  diversifying  our  popu- 
lation and  our  employments  and  would  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness and  to  the  patriotism  of  the  employed.  With  individual 
homes  thus  created,  and  with  commerce  and  industry  thus  en- 
couraged, there  would  be  better  reason  for  seeking  revenues  to 
sustain  an  increase  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  addition,  the 
civic  spirit  which  arises  in  part  from  the  acquisition  of  a home 
and  from  a proprietary  interest  in  the  soil  would  insure  a firmer 
patriotism  and  a fighting  .spirit  for  defensive  purposes  at  least 
that  would  bode  no  good  to  an  invader.  If  we  are  to  have  again 
“ the  spirit  of  ’76,”  of  which  we  are  historically  so  proud,  we 
must  be  assured  that  the  common  welfare  is  not  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  any  sinister  or  selfish  influence.  [Applause.] 

COVER.N'MENT’S  GREAT  INTEREST.S  INVOLVED. 

The  Chairman  reminds  me  that  I have  reached  and  over- 
stepped my  time  limit,  and  I know  it ; but  there  is  another 
thought  I wish  to  bring  to  your  minds  before  closing.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  Government’s  own  interests  in  our  inland  water- 
ways. The  Department  of  Commerce,  which  was  spoken  for 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Uedfield,  the  Secretary,  was  created  to  foster, 
promote,  and  develop  our  trade  at  home  and  abroad ; and  I 
want  to  say  as  regards  his  waterways  talk,  even  though  I do 
not  belong  to  the  .same  party  that  he  does,  that  the  speech  made 
here  by  him  yesterday  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  public 
utterances  that  have  come  from  a Cabinet  officer  on  this  subject. 
Jlr.  Uedfield  fully  comprehended  the  waterways  situation  in  this 
country.  [Applause.]  And  he  has  reason  to,  becau.se  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  a fleet,  and  it 
ought  to  have  a fleet,  because  within  the  scope  of  the  depart- 
ment are  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, the  Lighthouse  Service,  the  Steamboat-IiLspection  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  all  having  to  do  with  our  inside 
waterways.  I do  not  see  how  the  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  this 
subject. 

The  Navy  Department,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  of  our  departments.  It  has  many  vessels  of 
small  draft  that  can  and  do  use  some  of  our  waterways.  It 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  many  of  them  for  big  ships  in  times  of 
peace  and  for  strategy  in  times  of  war.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  gone  on  record  in  this  matter,  as  I have  already  indi- 
cated. It  is  not  necessary  now  to  go  iTito  details  as  to  the 
number  of  naval  vessels  that  do  operate  upon  our  rivers,  but  they 
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nil  ought  to  iie  able  to  ontor  frosh-watcr  basins  along  our  coasts 
if  only  for  repairs.  And  if  we  are  to  increase  our  torpedo  and 
submarine  service,  we  certainly  should  liave  tlie  connecting 
waterways  between  tlie  naval  bases.  In  this  respect  the  Govern- 
ment should  keep  its  liouse  in  order  for  its  own  sake. 

FLEET  OP  THE  WAB  DEP.\UT.M ENT. 

I>ut  it  is  of  tlie  War  Department  that  I wish  to  speak  particu- 
larly. Tlie  people  ought  to  know  a little  more  about  the  War 
Department’s  interests  in  waterways.  I do  not  believe  that 
many  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  try  to  keep  posted  on 
Ih.e  general  subject  know  as  much  as  you  ought  to  about  this. 
Some  one  says  “ What  does  a soldier  know  about  water?  He 
is  not  webfooted.”  Some  one  else  asks,  “ What  does  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Garrison  know  about  it?  His  forces  are  land  forces.” 
Well,  that  is  where  tliey  all  make  a mistake.  The  Army  engi- 
neers are  in  direct  charge  of  our  rivers  and  harbors.  They  look 
after  the  development  of  our  waterways  for  commerce,  and  they 
would  be  in  charge  of  engineering  projects  in  war  time.  No 
appropriation  liy  Congress  for  waterway  improvements  is  apt 
to  be  made  without  the  approval  -of  tlie  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers, liacked  up  liy  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Secretary,  in 
fact,  is  the  commander  of  one  of  our  largest  fleets.  Under  ins 
direction  there  are  no  less  than  2,500  vessels  of  one  type  or  an- 
other operating  upon  the  high  seas  or  on  the  inland  waters. 
Idost  of  them  naturally  are  small  boats  plying  the  inland  streams. 
AVith  such  an  array  of  Government  agencies  in  one  department 
alone  it  is  dillicult  to  understand  why  the  Government  should 
get  parsimonious  about  its  waterway  improvements.  But  what 
is  more  to  tlie  point,  the  work  which  the  War  Department  does 
with  its  2.500  boats  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  industry,  for  the  maintenance  of  navigation, 
which  is  the  excuse  for  the  AA^ar  Department’s  control  of  our 
rivers.  It  can  not  be  wholly  regarded  as  a war  mea.sure,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be,  for  we  are  more  anxious  to  promote  commerce 
than  u o are  to  promote  war. 

THE  CIVIC  AND  COMMON-SENSE  SPIRIT. 

If.  tlierefore,  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this  matter  of  pre- 
paredne.ss  on  a common-sense  basis  ami  not  in  a spirit  of  hys- 
teria, let  ns  permit  preparedness  and  the  navigability  of  our 
streams  to  go  hand  in  Iiand  with  commerce  and  industry.  AA'’e 
need  the  latter  to  sustain  the  former.  The  Government  itself 
acknowledges  its  responsibility  to  nature’s  common  carriers  by 
utilizing  them  for  the  purposes  of  all  the  dejiartments  of  the 
Government  and  particularly  those  of  AA^ar,  the  Navy,  and 
Commerce.  The  Government  has  gone  too  far  into  the  develop- 
ment of  our  inland  waterways  to  withdraw  its  support  from 
Ihem.  It  can  not  do  so  without  putting  an  embargo  upon  busi- 
ness that  can  not  otlierwise  be  served,  nor  without  denying  to 
labor  and  industry  necessary  and  wise  avenues  of  employment. 
It  can  not  discourage  the  internal  development  of  this  country 
M'ithout  reducing  the  civic  pride.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  will  not  stultify  itself  upon  this  great 
problem,  but  will  deal  with  it  in  a liberal  and  common-sense 
spirit.  [Applause.] 
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